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Mma A ssavp a za. 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF MASONRY. 

We present our readers, in our paper of to-day, the 
remarks of Mr. Ewes, in the last house of Assembly, 
on the proposition to erect a monument to the memo- 
ry of Dewitt Clinton. The remarks contain a great 
deal of Historical research, which will be of interest to 
the Masonic reader. 
the political exceptions, which might be taken to it, as 
originally published.—Ed. 

On the arrival of the Romans in Britain, arts and 
science began to flourish, and with the progress of edu- 
cation, masonry gradually rose into esteem; and Ce- 
sar, and several of the Roman generals who succeeded 
him in the government, ranked as patrons and protec- 
tors of the institution. The war which afterwards 
broke out between the conquerorsand the conquered, 
obstructed the progress of masonry in Britain, till the 
time of the Emperor Carausus, by whom it was raised 
under his own immediate auspices. He appointed Al- 
banus, one of the nobles of St. Albans, Grand Master, 
\. D. 303. During aterm of about six hundred 
years, masonry rose or fell, according as arts and sci- 
ence flourished. In 872, when Alfred the Great came 
to the throne of England, masonry took a rise, and in 
him it found azealous protector. Masonry has gener- 
ally kept pace with the progress of learning; the pa- 
trons and encouragers of the latter, having been most 
remarkable for cultivating and promoting the former. 
No prince studied more to polish and improve the un- 
derstanding of his subjects than Alfred, and no one 
ever proved a better friend to masonry. On the death 
of Alfred, in 900, Edward succeeded to the throne, and 
during his reign, the masons continued their lodges 
underhis sanction. Edward, in 924, was succeeded 
by Athelstane, hisson, who appointed Edwin patron 
of the masons. This prince procured a charter from 
Athelstane, which empowered them to meet annually 
in communication at York, when the first Grand Lodge 
of England was founded, in which Edwin presided as 
Grand Master. 


[ pass overa series ofevents which would be of 


creat interest, but the time allotted for myself, will not 
allow me to enter into these particulars. In 1066, 
when William the conqueror came to the throne, he ap- 
pointed the Bishop of Rochester Grand Master, under 
whose patronage it remained for some time, and under 
whose superintendence the Tower of London was built. 
Henry L. next succeeded, and in 1135 Westminster, 
now the House of Commons, was built. During the 
reign of Henry II. the Grand Master of the Knights 
‘lemplars superintended the masons, and they continu- 
ed under them till the year 1199, when John succeeded 
his brother to the crown of England. 

On the accession of Edward I., 1272, the cave of the 
masons was intrustedto Walter Gifford, Arch Bisho 
of York, under whose eare the fraternity flourished, 
and Westminster Abbey was finished, which was begun 
in 1220. When Edward II. came to the throne, 1307 
Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, was a pones 
Grand Master. During the reign of Edward i I., ma- 
sonry flourished greatly; he was a patron of science, 
and the encourager of learning. He patronized the 
lodges, and appointed five deputies under him to 
the proceedings of the fraternity. William A. Wyki- 


ham, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, was appointed 





We have divested the article of 


nishing of Windsor Castle. Atthis time lodges were 
numerous. Richard Il. succeeded his grandfather, 
Edward III., in 1377, and William A. Wykiham was 
continued Grand Master. The king died in 1413, and 
Henry V. succeeded to the throne, when the Arch 
Bishop of Canterbury obtained the direction of the 
fraternity, under whose auspices lodges and commu- 
nications were frequent. Henry VI. came to the 
throne, and in 1442 was himself initiated into the order 
of masonry, and from thattime, he spared ne. pains to 
obtain a complete knowledge of the art. He pursued 
the ancient charges, revived the constitution, and with 
the consent of his council, gave them his sanction.— 
The king in person presided over the lodges, and no- 
minated William, Bishop of Winchester, Grand Mas- 
ter. 

Masonry continued to flourish, till the peace of the 
kingdom was interrupted by the civil war between the 
two royal houses of York and Lancaster. Henry VII. 
came to the throne in 1485, wher masonry again rose 
into esteem under the patronage of the master and fel- 
lows of the order of St John, at Rhodes, who assem- 
bled their Grand Lodge in 1500, chose Henry their 
protector, and under the auspices of this prince the 
fraternity once more revived their assemblies, and ma- 
sonry resumed its pristine splendor. In 1509, Henry 
VIII. succeeded his father to the throne, and appoin- 
ted Cardinal Wolsey Grand Master. In 1552, John 
Poynet, Bishop of Winchester, became the patron of 
the institution, and presided over the lodges till the 
death of King Edward VI., 1553. The masons remain- 
ed without any nominal patron tillthe reign of Eliza- 
beth, when Sir Thomas Sackville accepted the office of 
Grand Master, and lodges were held during this period 
in different parts of England, but the Grand Lodge 
assembled at York, where the fraternity were more nu- 
merous. Sir Thomas Sackville held the office of 
Grand Master till 1567, when he resigned in favor of 
Francis Russell, Earl of Bradford. The queen being 
assured that the fraternity were composed of skilful 
architects, and lovers of the arts, and that state affairs 
were points in which they never interfered, allowed 
their assemblies, and masonry made great progress at 
this time. During her reign, lodges were held in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, icularly in London.— 
Charles Howard, Earl of Effingham, succeeded Sir 
Thomas in the office of Grand Master, and continued 
to preside over the lodges in the south, till the year 
1588, when George Hastings, Earlof Huntingdon, was 
chosen, who remained in = office till the death of the 
queen, in 1603. 

On the death of Queen Elizabeth, the crown of! 
England and Scotland was united in her successor, 
James VI. of Scotland, who was proclaimed King of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, on the 25th March, 
1603. At this period, masonry flourished in both king- 
doms, and lodges were convened under the royal pat- 
ronage. Inigo Jones, acitizen of London, was nomina- 
ted Grand Master of England, and was i 


by 
his sovereign to preside over the in 1607, 
the foundation stone of the King’s Palace was laid by 
King James in the of the Grand Master and 


his wardens. In 1628, the Earl of Pembroke was 
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one ofthe deputies im 1350, and superintended the fi-| 
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'On the death of King James, in 1625, Charles ascen-| the 24th 





ded the throne. The Earl of Pembroke presided ove; 
the fraternity tl! 1630 when he res’ gned in favor of Henry 
Danvers, Earl of Danby. The breaking out again o1 
the civil wars obstructed the progress of masonry in 
England forsome time. After the restoration of peace 
it began torevive under the patronage of Charles 1) 
who had been received into the order during his exile. 
Thomas Savage, Earl of Rivers, was elected Grand 
Master in 1666, and Sir Christopher Wren was ap 
pointed ap under him, and greatly distingnished 
in promoting the prosperity of the lodges which met at 
this time. 

In 1666, September 2nd, that awfu! conflagration 
which overrun three hundred and seventy-three acres 
within the wallsof the city of London, afforded the 
greatest opportunity for the exertion of masonic abil! 
ities, which had ever been witnessed. On the 23d of 
October, 1667, the King in person levelled in form the 
foundation stone of the Royal Exchange, which is ai- 
lowed to be thefirst edifice in England. In 1673 the foun- 
dation of St Paul’s Cathedral, designed by Deputy G. 
Master Sir Christopher Wren, was laidin selemn form by 
theKing, attended by Grand Master Rives, his arch- 
itect and craftsmen, inthe presence of the nobles and 
gentry, the lordmayor and aldermen, the bishops 
and clergy. In 1695, King William being initiated 
into the mysteries of maonry, appointed Sir Christo- 
pher Wren Grand Master, and gave the lodges his 
royal sanction particularly the one at Hampton Court 
at which which his majesty frequently presided. 

Ata general assembly of masonsin 1698, Charles, 
Duke of Richmond, was elected to the office of Grand 
Master, and continued to fill that responsible station 
for one year, at which time Sir Christopher Wren was re- 
elected, and continued in office till the death of the 
King, in 1702. 

On the accession of George I. to the throne, many 
new regulations were made, and among them a propb- 
sition was introduced and afterwards agreed that mason - 
ryshould no longer be restricted to operative masons 
but extend to men of various professions provided 
they were regularly approved and initiated into the order. 
The masons in London finding themselves deprived of 
their Grand Master in the death of Sir Christopher Wren 
and their meetings discontinued, a resolution was off- 
ered to unite er anew Grand Master, and to revive 
the communications and annual festivals of the society. 
Accordingly, ou the 24th of June, 1717, in the third 
year of the reign of George I. the assembly was held, 
when Anthony Sayer, Esq. was elected Grand Master. 
Mr. Sayer was succeeded the next year by George 
Payne, Esq. who was assiduous in recommending a strict 
observance of the communications. He collected 
many valuable manuscripts on the subject of masonry; 
and being determined to spare no pains to make him- 
self acquainted with the eee government of the 
craft, he earnestly desired that the brethren would bring 
to the Grand Lodge such old writings or records concer- 
ning the fraternity as they should be in possession of, 
te show the usages of ancient times. he reputation 
ofthe society being now established, many noblemen 
and gentlemen ofthe first rank desired to be received 
into the | which had increased considerably 
inistration of Mr. Payne. The duties 


elected to the office of Grand Master, and under his| of masonry were found to bea pleasing relaxation from 
oe . of the order were held i. a; igues of buisness and in the lodge, perervenced 
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wardens, with the former grand officers, and the masters 
and wardens of twelve lodges, met the Grand Master 
elect, when the Grand Lodge was opened in ample 
form, and several gentlemen were initiated into the or- 
der of masonry; among whom was Philip, afterwards 
Lord Chesterfield. 

The first Grand Lodge after the accession of 
George Il. to the throne, washeld on the 24th day of 
June, 1727 it whieh was present the Grand Master, his 
officers, and the masters and wardens of forty lodges. 
On the 20th o€ January, 1730. the Duke of Norfolk 
was duly elected and installed Grand Master, according 
to ancient form, inthe presence of a numerous and 
briliant company of masonry. It is not surprising that 
masonry should flourish under so respectful a banner. 
On theléth of August, 1733, Frederick the Great, after 
wards King of Prussia, wasinitiated into the mysteries 
of masonry in a lodze at Branswck. So highly did 
that prince approve of the institutio», that on accession 
to the throne, he commanded a Grand Lodge to be 
formed at Ber'in, and for that purpose obtained a, char- 
ter from Edinburgh. 
prince the order flourishe’, and objeets of chirity were 
sought out, and their wants greatly relieved by the 
Grand Treasurer. From this period to the death of 
George Il. October 5, 1760, masonry creatly flour 
ished in England. On the 6th of Octeber, 1760, 
George III. wasproclaimed king. 


character so justly endeared him to the people. Ma 
soury now flourished at home and abroad under the 
English constitution, and the principles of the order 
were extensively iucalculated.—Lord Byron was elec- 
ted to the office of Grand Master in England on the 30th 
of April, 1747. 

Mr Chairman, we will now see what progress mason- 
ry has made in America. 
Lord Anthony Montague, Grand Masier in England, 
appointed Henry Price, esq., of Boston Grand Master 
of North America and constituted a Grand Lodge by 
the name of St John’s Grand Lodge. Under this 
charter, the first lod zes were established in Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, North Carolina, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey’ Pennsylvania, Maryland and South Carolina. 
In 1755 a lodge was constituted in Boston by Lord 
Charles Douglass, the Grand Masterin Scotland, by 
the name of St Andrew‘s Lodge. 1In1772, March 3d, 
Joseph Warren, esq., was appointe lgrand master for 
continent of America by Patrick, Earl of Dumfries, 
grand master of Scotland: In 1775, the meetings of 
the grand lodge, suspended by the town of Boston be- 
coming a garrison. At the battle of Bunker Hill on 
the 17th of June, 1775’ masonry andthe grand lodge 


met with a heavy loss in the death of their grand mas-| 


ter and brother, Joseph Wa ren, who fell contending 
forthe liberties of his country. On the &thof March 
i777, the brethren who had been dispersed in conse- 
quence of the war, were now generally collected: they 
assembled to take into consideration the state of Mason- 
ry, being deprived of their chief by the melancholly 
death of their grand master as before stated. After 
due consideration they proceeded to the formation of a 
grand lodge, elected and installed Joseph Webb esq., 
their grand master in Massachusetts, January 3d 1783. 
A committee was appointed to draft resolutions explana- 
tory of the powers and authority of this grand lodge’ 
On the 24th of June following, the committee reported, 
* That the political head of this country, having de- 
stroyed all connexion and correspondence between the 
subjects of these states and the country from which the 
grand lodge origanally derived commissioned authority, 
and the principles of the craft imeuleating on its profes- 
sors submission to the civil authorities of the country 
they reside in, the brethren did assume an elective su- 
premacy, and under it chose a grand master and grand 
officers, and erected a grand lodge with independent 
powers and prerogatives, tobe exercised however on 


principles consistent with and subordinate to the reg-| 


ulations pointed outin the constitution of ancient 
masonry.” 

Thus far, I have endeavored to give a just and true 
history of masonry from the time the Romans first ar- 
rive | in Britain downto the presenttime. I have en- 
deavored also to be as concise as possible, and at the 
same time to give it insuch a manner that all may ur- 
derstand it.. [am aware, that there has been much 
speculation respecting the origin of this institution. It 
has been said by some, that masonry was of modern 
date; that it was got up by some ‘eo persons ata 


Under the imanagement of this! 


No prince ever as- | 
cended the throne, whose private virtues and amiable | 


On the 30th of April 1733*) 





tavern inthe city of London, about a hundred and 
twenty years since. It is forthis reason that I have. 
been thus minute, and I think by civing 
it cannot fail to satisfy ever¥ gentleman of its antiquity. 
I have also been very particular to give the names of 
some of the most distinguished patrons of the order.in 
Europe, for the reason, shou'd I mistake things, the 
error may be detected. Twill now, sir, endeavor to 
give yousome of the most distinguished menin the U. 
States, who have been supporters of the masonic insti- 
| tution. 
| "The first, is George Washington, the father of his 
|Country. Where will youfindhis equal? The phi- 
lanthropist, the soldier, and the statesman—first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the support of the masonic in- 
| stitution. He was a faithful friend—a -devout chris- 
|tian. He was one whose hand was guided by justice, 
ind whose heart was expanded by benevolence; he 
| honored the ludges with his precepts and examples. 
| The next that! willname, is Benjamin Franklin.— 
| Does any one question the right ofthis great and good 
manto rank among the first as a sage, a philanthropist 
jor astatesman, and one whose whole mind was absorb- 
(ed in acts of charityand benevolence? We find that 
| this great man was on the 24th day of June, 1734, ap- 
pointed grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Penn 
| sylvania. 

There is one other name which has been registered 
in my mind, and that is La Fayette. Yes, he who left 
his native land to assist our native colonies against an 
| oppressive foe, thereby to aid withthe exposure, of his 
|life and the devotion of his faculties, in laying the 
| foundation of ourrepublican institutions. By a refer- 
ence to his answer to an invitation fromthe Grand 
| Lodge ofthe state of New York, we find the follow- 
ing: 

‘* Most worshipful Grand Master and beloved Bre- 
thren—I am happy in your a‘fectionate welcome. I 
ain proud of the high confidential honors you have 
conferred, and purpose further to confer upon me.— 
Our masonic institution-owesadouble lustre to those 
who have cherished and those who have persecuted it. 
Let both glories, equal, in my opinion, be the pride of 
our fraternity, until universal freedom insures to us 
universal justice.” 

The next, that I will mention is De Witt Clinton, 
the individual to whom this proposed monuntent is to 
be erected. He was one who held the institation of 
freemasonry in the highest estimation, as may be seen 
on alloeeasions when called in question. [would par- 
ticularly call your attention at this time to his address 
|at the installation of the Hon. Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, as Grand Master ofthe Grand Lodge of the State 
|of New York, in this place, September 1825. After 
enumerating many of the illustrious men who have been 
| patrons and promoters of the institution of masonry, 
|and the various obligations a mason is underto promote 
ithe social and christian relations which should bind 
'man to man, he addressed himself particularly to the 
|Grand Master in the following language: 


‘* Most worshipful Grand Master elect—Accept my 
cordial congratulations on your elevaticn t» the highest 
|honors in masonry. You are now in this region the 
head ofthe most ancient, benevolent and distinguished 
| society inthe world. And Iam rejoiced to see such 
‘exalted authority deposited in such worthy hands.— 
| And I feelassured that no exertion will be omitted on 
| your part to realize the anticipations of your usefnl- 
| ness, and to justify the high confidence reposed in you. 
lam persuaded that you will use every proper endeavor 
‘to reunite the great masonic family under one govern- 
ment, to confirm and. toextend the influence and repu- 
| tation of freemasonry, and to propagate those virtues 
| which are identified with its character, and essential to 
| the cause of benevolence and philanthropy.” 


| This one of the many instances in which this 
great man, for whom a monument is to be erected, stood 
forth an advocate for the principles of freemasonry. 
a 7 
The Queen of Madagascar has been for about four 
years engaged ima violent persecution of the natives 
who had embraced the christian religion. Six refugees 
lately arrived in London from that Island. In 1835 
the English missionaries had collected 5000 of the na- 
tive children into schools, and two churches had been 
erected and were well filled. The migsionaries have 
been obliged to abandon the island, and some of their 
converts have suffered death. 
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ER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


LS AY AT F8 FESD CEPT SS 

HISTORICAL. 

For the American \lasuic Register and Literary Companion, 
MOUAMMED. 

Glorious hypocrisy! what fools are they, 

Who fraught with tastfal or ambrious views, 

Wear at thy specs us misk—Thou, Alcoran! 

Hast won more bat‘les, a’en more cries [or ine, 

Than thrice my feeble numer had achwved, 

Without the sacred suce ir of thy sacred impu'se. 

Mines. 

The sixth century is more replete with wonder/nl events 
than any century since the creation of the world. It is 
with painful feelings the philanthropist looks upon that 
age, fraught with dire deeds anda “horr ble futurity.” 
Then was that mighty conflagration enkindled which 
ravaged a great portion of that vastcountry, and it still 
continues to burn though not with that ¢laring bright- 
ness it assumed at first. Then itwas that the true re- 
ligion received a shock which made her tremble and 2!- 
most reelfromher throne. Such a medley of un- 
meaning sentences as are exhibited in the Avran, 
were palmed off uponthe Arabsat a time when know- 
edze was limited, I my say -almost to Mahomet him 
self. Nosettled religion prevailed among them before 
the appearance of the prophet, and they were prepared 
at that precise time to embrace any faith however ab- 
surd. Had these dogmas of his allege revelation 
been circulated a few years before or after the identical 
time they were, they would have met with a faith reverse 
from the imposter's intention. We not only object to the 
sentiments of the Koran, but are compelled to record 
the whole from begining to end, as one of the inmost 
bare-faced plagiarisms ever com nitte.| by man. 

This celebrated individual was of poor extraction.— 
His father Abdallah, occupied no very influential sta- 
tion on account of the smallness of his property, which 
was then, as iseven now too much the case, the only 
criterion of talent soon after the birth ofhis child he 
deceased, and what little estate he had industriously 
collected together was pounced upon by his twelve bro - 
thers. A few years afterwards his mother died. He 
was now put adrift upon the wide world, helpless and 
friendless. Hisbirthwas inthe year 569, in the city 
of Mecea, Itwasattempted by the Arabs to authen- 
ticate the Koran by supernatural appearances occuring 
at the time of Mahomet’s birth. They aver that he 
spoke with a virile veice and praised God, ere he had 
reached the age of one year, and many even go further 
and say, that he predicted his own greatness as a pro- 
phet of the Lord, and the diffusion of the religion he 
should establish. But upon whatever. ground they 
may have supposed these to be founded they are at the 
present day altogether too unreasonable to need a re- 
futation. At any rate it is sufficiently conclusive proof 
of the wonderful credulity of his age. In order tha 
his life might be saved, and there by verify the predic- 
tions of the Holy Writ, he soon came into the custody 
of his uncle Abu Taleb. After arriving at the years of dis- 
e etion his uncle threw him out from under his guardian- 
ship and he had to obtain a subsistance from his own 
resources. 

Somewhere near the age of twenty his mind seemed to 
be inclined to mi'itary taetic. which inclination was as- 
seduously fostered by his guardian, who was then en- 
gaged in high disputes with his neighboring fellow 
camel drivers and merchants. The victory which 
crowned the first contest greatly augmented the celebri- 
ty of Abu Taleb and his nephew. Soon however his 
affection for this kind of life subsided, and the Arabs not 
being very fond of it, he was obliged to waive all furthea 
hopes of celebrating himself upon the field of battle.— 
He then engaged himself for the space of three years 
as a mercantile agent to an affluent widow at the expira- 
tion of which time he returned to his benefactress,, little 
knowing the reward he should receive for his_ services. 

The reward was no less than the widow herself.— 
This was indeed to him a priceless gift and one which 
his zealous promotion of her interest secured. About 
three years before the 7th century, in the 28th year of 
his age, Cadiga who was 12 years the advance, receiv- 
ed himin metrimony. This step placed him in anin- 
dependant pecuniary situation. For the space of 12 
years after the nuptials, he did nothing, but meditate 
the audacious design of forminga new religion for the 
fluctuating Arabs. He knew that the state of mind was 





such as to receive the, most preposturous, ideas that 
could be fabricated—he knew that their changeable 
minds would be made to adhere to any belief, tinctured 
with the least appearance of reality, and knowing these 


















things he commenced and his new 


with a dexterity unequilled in the annals of any impos- e wred.” N. ¥. 


tex before or since his day... The cave of Hera in the 
neighborhood of his native city was tie chosen spot ef 
his angelic visitant. ‘There he pret-nded the angel 
Gabriel appeared to him ani revealed the different 
parts of the Koran. These reve'ations were coma! 
nicated to his countrymen as far as they were made} 
known to him-elf. At first they looked wpon it asa; 
piece of juggle, but he however uaderstanding humaa 
nature adopted the persuatioa instead of the coercive. 
Ilad he not done thus his plans would have been en- 
tirely subverted. His pretended indiTerence as to the 
result of his prophetical visions gave the whole an air 
af reality that no bigetry er compulsion could ever 
have done. bservation and the experiences of others 
taught him the truth of this complete, and the subse 
quent diffusion of his tenets must have impressed it 
more throughly upon his mind. 

* Religion, to be sacre! mist be free, 

Men will sus sect when big ts kee» tre key.” 

After a long time his relatives lost their antipathy 
to his divine pretensions and became the firmest adher- 
ents of his faith. From thence issued an influence 
that carried moral de ith all over that vast country. Per- 
haps it would not be amiss in this place to advertto the 
Koran, that most singularly constructed code of morals 
even held up to the public eredulity. It labors 
throughout every page to establish the divine commis- 
sion of its pretented author. The phraseology isan ex- 
act imitation of the Bible, and plagiarism of the worst 
kind marks almost every verse—a plagiarism so bad, 
that the Koran may be termed a mere re-print of the 
Hibdle sentiments, andeven of the language in which 
they are clothed such isthe character of that miserable 
trash by which the musselman Despot, subjected all 
the Arabs to his own unbounded sway. At first his 
proselytes increased so slowly, commencing with his 
wife, that he was on the pointof relinquishing all en- 
deavors to prosecute his plans; but stil the golden 
lamp of hope flickered dimly on the dark verge of the 
future, to reanimate him in the toilsome task. He 
continued to travel over the rough road his own hands 
had constructed, tilldeath terminated the career of his 
consort and uncle. It wasin the year 621, his wife died 
in the 64th year. of her age, leaving one daughter 
(Fatina) to mourn her lo s 

It would be uninteresting to relate the battles Ma- 
homet was constrained to fight for the propagation of 
his novel creed—suffice it to say, that the last 11 years 
of his life from the 52d to the 63d year of his age were 
nothing but continual scenes of bloodshed and murder. 
In one of his marches he besieged the City of Charbor, 
entered triumphantly, and slew allits inhabitants. Here 
wasthe blow struck that finally put a stop to the con- 
quests that had marked his career for along time. While 
making his most sumptuous meal in the conquered city 
a young girl, to put to the test the supernatural powers 
ofthe prophet, placed poison in the mutton he wasabout 
toeat. All his superhuman and Divine pretentions were 
of no avail; the test was applie land his prophetical cha- 
racter was foundwaating. He lingered along for some 
time with thisvirulent poison rankling in his frame, 
undetered from pursuing his wars. 

But in the end this morta! drag administered at the 
Charbor feast occasioned him the loss of his life. In the 
year 632, he left the worldinthe most excruciating tor- 
ments, one daughter survived to weep over his grave— 
the grave of him whose dread‘ul influence is felt to this 
day. Alb. Sep. 

Attecen Insutt To tax Quern.—The individual 
who is accused of having offered an insult to her Ma- 
jesty in Hyde Park, on the 17th ult. has forwardeda 
copy ofa letter, which he states he has addressed to the 
Queen, denying in the most positive and solemn terms 
having been guilty ofthe ofeaceimputel. The writer 
after some introductory remarks, says” I had advanced 
before your Most Gracious Majesty, and did not dis- 
cover the fact untill apprised by one of the grooms 
(James Light), who acted as one ofthe outriders. On 
his announcement that the Queen was behind, my ut- 
most efforts were used to keep at a respectful distance; 
my horse was unruly, and, but for the indecent 
conduct of James Light, | should have succeeded in 
effectually removing myself. He role furiously up to 
and took hold of my horse's reins, and dilall his power 
to unhorse me, without the slightest provocation; but 
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VARIETY. 


Lireis New Ornueans.—We find in a paper from 
that most ill-fated and afflicted city, the following rela- 
uon of ascene created by that terrible disease which has 
proved so fatal to its inhabitants. We hope the picture 
is over drawn, for it chills our hearts to believe there 
can besuch suffering and ghastly distress within the 
limits of civilization. Itsurely must have thrilled the 
heart of the beholder withsud jen horror. 

Dr. Lambert, aneminent French physician in this 
city, relates that during his frequent rides through the 
lifferent streets, his attention has almost always been 
attracted as he passe] a house where a poor family 
livel. ‘The family consisted of a man and his wife, 
both rather young, and the latter good looking, with a 
little infant smiling in beauty, and about ten months 
old. He was lel to notice them from the appearance 
of content that lived their, and there being frequently 
o1 the banqaette before the house. .After the fever 
set in, he still saw them for some days, happy as usual, 
but at length he *‘ missed them from the accustomed 
place.” This he dil for two days, untilon the third, 
feeling uneasy for them he stopped his gig before the 
house, alighted—rapped at the dvor. Noone answer- 
ed; silence was in the mansion. He pushed open the 
door and went in. ‘There lay the husband and the 
wie on the floor—both dead of the fever, and the for- 
mer decaying. The child was alive with its little arms 
around the dead mother’s neck, vainly trying to draw 
the sustaining fluid fromthe breast. Such is “life 
in New Orleans,” 








Daneer or Loarine.—On Saturday afternoon, 
Mr. Michael Mulligan, of 18th street near 6th avenue, 
having occasionto come down town, became weary on 
his way an1 sat down on as‘oop, where he had loafed 
a few minutes before he fell asleep. It so happened 
that about thistime, as Mr. Pefer McCaffrey chanced 
to be passing that way, withoet any thing in particular 
to engage his attention, it strack him that there might 
be something in the pockets of the sleeper worth ex- 
ploring after. He accortingly seated himself on the 
step beside him, and while seemingly engaged in the 
humane office of adjusting the hat over the face of the 
unconscious slumberer in order to screen him from the 





for this I should have vanished from your Majesty's 


rays of the sun, with the other hand he rumaged the 
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‘coat, vest, and inexpressibles of Mr. Mul- 
‘an, extracting therefrom a razor, being an article of 
2 he stood in wry need, and a pocket-book 
containing the sum o dollars. All this was ef 
fected without disturbing the sleeper and had it no 
been for a gentleman on the opposite side of the stree: 
who witnessed the whole transaction®fifom a secon 
story window, and assisted in taking the agressor into 
custody, Mr. Mulligan would never been the wiser. o! 
the thief—N. Y. paper. = 


The Secretary of the American Common Schoo 
Society estimat:s hit there ave in the United- Stt 
3,500,000 children between the ages of 4 and 5 and Lt 
years, and that 600,000 of the number do not enjoy the 
advantages of‘a common school education. The num 
ber of common schools in the United States is estima- 
ted at 80,000- Number of teachers in these schools 
95,000. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Baltimore 
met with a singular accident. He was enzaced in se! 
tinga draw knite, which was tightly screwed into a 
vice. While exerting his strength to press it to th: 
required position, it sprang fromthe vice and strikine 
him upon the neck, severed one of the arteries and 
several veins, and slightly cut the main artery. An 
internal hemorhage rendered it necessary that an ope 
ration delicate and painful should be performed; it is 
feared that the sufferer will not reeover. 













Hazardous Experiment for Licquor.—An English pa 
per, the Leeds Mercury, states, that ‘aman had the 
temerity to lay himself down befween the rails on th 
York rail-way, and remained in that position until a 
train passed over the spot where he was la'd.  Fortu 
nately no injury was done to his person, tiouch tw: 
red-hot cinders fell upon his neck. The reward of this 
pot valor wasa quart of a’e. 





Indictment for Misdemeanor.—The Gran\ jury o: 
Saturday found a bill of indictment against Mrs Caro 

line Restell, female physician, of 160 Greeenwich 
street, for a misdemeanor in administering, or selling t 

be taken, pills composedof cantharides and ergot to » 
young single woman, named Anna Dall, of No. 6 

King street, in orderto produce abortion. She was 
arrested and gave bail to appear in $1500. 





tom. Elliott—We understand that the Court of In 
quiry, appointed to investigate the charges agains 
Commodore Elliott, have sent in their report to the 
Secr>a’y. The majority recommended that he should 
be tried by anavy Court Martial, Commodore Stewan 
dissenting- 

Louis Phillip granted pardons, commutations, and 
diminu ions of punishment to 719 persons on the anni 
versary of his ascention tothe throne. ‘This is mercy 
by wholesale. 


Ohio Census.—The populatton of Ohio is now esti- 
mated at one million seven hundred thousand. In 
1300 she numbered less than 50,000 inhabitants.—Cin. 
Buckeye. 

Mormonism in New Jersey.—Some disciples of Joe 
Smith have established themselves in the neighbor- 
hood of New Egypt, and in other places in Monmouth. 
They first appeared there some six months ago, and, 
according to the Trenton Gazette, have made converts 
of several persons of some standing and in® tence; their 
numbers are increasing. 

Anaged man named Scott, (a Scotchman) fell from 
the window of a house at Charleston S.C. and was kill- 
ed. 

The Strangers and Planters Hotel, new Orleans, 
was totally destroyed by fire on the 9th. 

A drunken brute murdered his wife at New Orleans 
on the 6th ia a most shocking manner, stamping on her 
until life was extinct. 
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An Irishman named O'’Suilivan was crushed to 
death, undea an ore bank near Shenandoah Springs, 
Ta. 

The New Orleans papers announce the appointment 
of Mr, McQueen as postmaster of that city, in the 
room of Capt. Kerr, resigned. 

The yellow fever, by agcounts from Havana, New 
Orleans, to the 11th inst. prevailed with great fatality 
among the shipping in that port. 
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POPULAR TALES. 
From Bentley's Miscejlany, 
THE FATHBR. 
[A TALE OF FACT CONCLUDED. | 


The dreadful condition of feelings here depicted has 
never, that Lam aware, filleda page inthe biography 
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‘ed on her mi 






aimed at. A terriblesort of compunetion prey- persuade me, were it possible, that you never 
nd from the moment of her fatal, self-cri-| had beenfalse! Restore me my blessed ignorance, if 
minating folly. Assoonasnews reached her (at the] you can; fool me again into the belief that he is my 
distance of some miles) of the new illness of the child|own; cheat me to take him back to my bosom and bed! 
(she being at the time herself dangerously ill) she des-| Would you make your peace with God before you dic 
tched a most earnest request for an interview with|—die with that merciful lie upon your lips, crying ‘He 
~ husband. He at last reluctantly assented, and they} is your own—he isyour own!’ but, no; it is too 
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of human hearts, prolific as is our age of all sorts of met. ate 


histories, and tar-fetehed as are the sources of excite- 
ment in many of them. ‘To those, then, who may re- 
gard in the lightof incidents any new and strange har- 
rowing terms of passion in the mind and heart, it may 
not be unintei\sting to hear a few of the sentiments ex- 

ressed by our humble hero in a cooler moment, when 
1e had reposed his sad secret with me while we wander- | 
ed together near the house. 

“'T'o find out that we have been cherishing a foul’ 
fallen thing, instead of the white blessing we fancied) 
ours in a faithful wife, must be a great trial, but more 
bearable that mine. A childless man, who makes such 
a disoovery, suffers a great shock, but not like mine! 
He, at least, knows the worst, and he sees the whole of 
his misery. Itis no longer she, the pure and beautiful 
thing he loved, and he begins to loathe, to hate her, 
and that’s his cure. Butas. for me, what cure is for 
me? How can I hate him, innocent soul! How look 
on his fair forehead, see his sweet smile, and hate?— 
Sweet child! what has he done that I should hate him? 
And yet—yet,” he added, ina hollow whisper, that 
had in it I know not what of piteous horror, “I feel I 
can—I feel—I—hate!” 

The terrible conflict within of opposing feeling, here 
disfigured his face as with an ugly mask. I started at 
the transfiguration, and for the moment fancied I saw 
before me the loving murderer of a loving child; that 
childso recently the object of a love amounting almosi 
to a frenzied passion ! 

“T feel [ hate,” he murmured on. “ But is ita cure 
to me? No, no; but avery hell of pain! Even the 
man who has children does not suffer like me. H: 
may be made alone man ofa sudden bya wife's crime 
but his c! ‘Idren, his undoubted own—are left him stil! 
The chil cen of his happy early days, when she wa: 
good and faithful, they are not altered by her fault.— 
They are round his hearth still to soothe him for his 
loss: he sees nothing in their eyes but their mother ar 
she looked before she sinned, such as she was wher 
he led her home over his threshold, to live and die with 
him, as he hoped. But, what is left tome? What do 
I see when | look into that boy’s eyes, where I turned 
forall my comfort, and all my joy! Oh, sir, what see | 
there?” And the father's features assu.aed an aspect 
of the intensest loathing and hate. 

Argument, with so fatal animpression, was vain. 

“Now, tell me, doctor, if you can,” he resumed vehe- 
mently, ‘“ how is this to be borne, or what am I to do? 
You cured him once, can you cure me? All your art 
is for bodies; yet there are plagues, fevers, cancers ofa 
man’s mind more unbearable far than any the bedy suf 
fers. To shun what! cannot live without; to drive 
him from me that I couldn't bear an hour from my sight 
I say, who can bear this? [s-itastate to be borne by 
a creature that the Almighty has gifted with the pow- 
er to live or die—to die—or kill? No—no, you ean 
not tell me what to do—-how to bear it; not you, nor 
all mankind will ever find a cure for such a state of liv- 
ing damnation as this!” 

From that day the wretched father, wandering and 
muttering to himself, absented himself almost wholly 
from home and Peter, hiding his misery in the deeper 
chasms of fractured rocks, by the high sources of the 
waterfalls, in solitades and shadows, savage and solitary, 
and gloomy as his view of life or death to come. Whe- 
ther it arose from some neglect to which the tenderly- 
reared but now deserted hoy became exposed by this 
desertion, or that his sensitive nature, pining under the 
change in his father's feelings, and not vet wholly re- 
covered from the effects of his illness, the fact was, from 
one of these two causes, a relapse took place, and my 
poor little patient was once more a prisoner of the sick 
chamber. 

Meanwhile the wife, who had inflicted all this agony 
on the father, was suffering scarcely less. Even the 
fulness of revenge indulged against those for whom love 
still lingers in the heart (and such was the case with 
Margaret Beynon) is like the recoil of a gun in an un- 
skilfal hand, which, bursting with its overcharge, proves 





more fatal to the party aiming to wound, than to the|b 


Their meeting was solemn and affecting. She ex-| With brilliant, yet ghastly smile, and her hectic 
tendeda thin and pallid hand towards her hnsband,| blush now heightened to a burning crimson, Margaret 
while she sat propped in the bed for shortness ofbreath.| sprang up of her own sudden strength, supplied by the 
He stopped, reluctant even tobe near her. He was| violence of her emotion, and threw her arms round her 
come a long way from hisboy—his boy, as, melted by| husband's neck ere he was aware, and cried. 
pity, he now, under his illness, could not bear but to} ‘“* And so he is! on the word and oath of a dying wo- 
call him. His heart was full of him, his thoughts} man he isyourown! I meant, that I confess « wicked 
were all on him—the more so, that, being now out of|lietold to you lately; I meant, that I was false when | 
sight, that fatal conceitofa likeness no longer could|joined my cruel brother in his wicked lie; but you 
have the effect of chilling orenraging his heart. At}stopped meshort. And I was false when I accused 
home he had been agonised between his longing to act} myself—on my life, and my soul's life, I was!” He 
to him the part ofa nurse, as before, and his half|shook his headas if incredulous. ‘ You don't believe 
maniacal impression that every one knew the secret of} me, then?” said she, still wringing herhands. “Then 
the child’s paternity, which forbade his manly and| itis indeed too late. My poor wronged little boy!” 
proud mind to become the apparent dupe of another, by| ‘ Foolish, miserable woman,” he said mournfully, 
thus cherishing another’s offspring with fondness. Thus} did you think me earnest when I said you ought to 
tortured at home and abroad, David, altered, haggard,|deceive me? Are you obeying that foolish, wild in- 
unshorn, and stern, recoiled from that fatal woman.—|junction of mine? "Twas but my passion.” 

He stood aloof, and saw, unmoved, (if he saw at all,)} ‘ Alas! what canI say?—how undo what I have 
the spectacle of a fearful hemorrhage in her who had|done?—and my breath is spent. Oh, God of truth, 
been the wife of his choice; and neither extended his| speak forme! Some pitying mother, now a saint in 
hand in return, nor could bear to speak to, or even look | heaven, witness for me; whisper to his heart, con- 
at her. vince my husband, do my dear child right before I 

“Pray, come nearer,” she said faintly; ‘I cannot{die!” 
lift up my voice, and I have much to say, andlittle time} A dawn of comfort grew visible in the gloomy eyes 
to of the father. 

He advanced one step, no more. * Wife!” he said solemnly, “remember—this is per- 

Panting for breath, she needed a helping arm to up-| haps your death-bed.” 

raise her in the bed, and looked imploringly toward his} “I do—I do! I hope itis, for I have nothing to live 
‘that which for a brief space had enfolded, had upheld|for; and revenging God so deal with meas I speak 
her, and tenderly too, and might still have embraced|true or fe se when I say—He is your own! he is your 
her, but for a vindictive brother) ; but he still withhold-|own! And I too,  am—was—your own, ever yours; 
ing his help, she desperately, in a_sort of angry despair, | but that you regard not. Iwas true to you, David— 
erected herself by one effort, brushed away one|loved you—love you, David bach! I came to yourbo- 
tear from her eye, that he might not see it stand there. |som even asI left my mother’s at weaning time, pnre 
Che exertion caused a fresh and more frightful effu-|asa child; and I go to my bed in the cold ground just 
sion of the vital fluid. ‘he husband, somewhat touch-|as I left yours! Believe no other, David—do me jus- 
ed, perhaps, by her reproachful leak and wild action,| tice when I am there laid, husband dear! I feel we 
stooped to hand her the cup, already nearly filled with|shallhave no more dispute about the keeeping ot 
the erimson horror. Even this tardy and cold court-| poor Peter. Death will soon settle that now—for 
sey affected the unhappy wife ; she wept bitterly. ever.” 

*Once more, David, but once, support me upright,| David pored on her face as she spoke, as if to read 
A little touch of your arm will lift me higher, or I can-| her inmostsoul. He was a suspicious man, and deep 
not say what I would not die without saying for all the| melancholy now made him slow to hope, and, therefore. 
world.” to believe. 

David felt once more the touch of that hand (inits} “Margaret!” he said tremulously, and held he: 
unnatural bloodless white), which he had received be-| hand, “1 implore you not to deceive me in kindness!—— 
fore God at the altar, and all the past came over him| Truth, truth is what I pant for. Can you, dare yout 
likea dream just remembered. The wedded happi-|take an oath that sweet and precious child is mine !” 
ness of a year, the after solitude of years; the strange| ‘For God's sake bring me a Bible! There liesone, 
transfer of his whole soul's affection to an infantile ob-| hand it me, quick!” she exclaimed, smiling brightly, 
ject; his pensive sort of bliss in afew years passed|though her agitation increased the frightful expectora- 
with him; the recent shocking wrench from his heart of| tion every moment. “ Invent any form of oath the most 
that last consolation. Herfrailty and its consequence, | dreadful,” she continued. ‘“Onthe soul's peril of 
more fatal than itself, was now forgotten in this re-| dying woman, one who knows herself dying, I kiss this 
trospect of a moment, and he even returned that hand’s| word of God, and swear heis your child. Look! I 
pressure while awaiting the- disclosure she had to|have sealed it with my blood ; the impression of a bloo- 
make. dy lipis onthe leaf! Yours, David, your own dear 

“Oh! husband, hear me with patience, while I con-|boy! Now shall I be believed? Now do you—can 
fess———"’ = forgive my foul—my unnatural lie? If you can 

It wasa luckless beginning. eed, kiss me once; once more in token of it, and that 

‘Heaven's curse on your confessings!” he broke! we part in peace, in love a 
forth. “I'll hearno more ofthem! Wouldto God I} “A Sanlied. my own dear Margaret,” he cried rar- 
had never heard them! Such confessions as yours, af-|turously; ‘from my heart I forgive you, from my soul 
ter such treachery, are fitter for hell than heaven.—|I believe you, and kissed heras rapturously, while the 
Your confessions have made me childless, and your| happiness of being at last believed lit up the careworn 
child fatherless; made me unnatural to him—his beau-| features of the wife with sucha beauty from within, 
ty hateful tome! Having fooled me so long, you should | that every vestige of sickness and impending death flew 
have held your peace for ever, and died inthe sin and| before it. 
secresy of incontinence, as you lived in the shame ofit!} ‘ You have heaved a mountain from off my breast, 
Truth from your lips isa crime now; it has wrought a| my dear, dear Peggy. "T'was I who of ovalos | ou, by 
more devilish mischief than the foulest lie ever did !——| separating you from our darling. But we shall have 
Lie on, now, you wretched woman, and die in your|no more dispute; we shall all three be happy yet.” - 
perjury—you'll be sooner pardoned by a pitying God| She her head, and wept, for her extreme ex- 
than for these accursed confessions.” haustion now admonished her against indulging that 

Faint, and wringing her hands, she had not breath to| hope of life which new incideut prompted so powerful- 
interrupt him, except with a word or two. 














“Oh, hear me! oh, I was false !”” “Now, hear me swear, Margaret, solemnly swear, 

* False to me! Don’t 1 know it? Why again?—|and believe me, you never had rival in my heart or bed 

Have you not said it already to kill all the in my | but that dear c ver! You shall come to Lian- 
Wretch! I tell you once again, you we will nurse him together, we will——" 
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As he spoke, the chamber-door was thrown open in 
haste, and one of his shepherds entered, who had rid- 
den after him in haste, to say that the ‘womankind’ 
thought there was a‘change’ in little Peter, by which 
expression David too well knew that the Welsh atten- 
dants mean some indication ofapproaching death, al- 
though their observation is sometimes fallacious. To 
David the words struck dismay through his very soul, 
and a ghastliness like death’s own overspread his face, 
while all the husband forsook his heart, and he once 
more saw only before him the woman who had estrang- 
ed him from his child, who had caused him to beat 
this moment at a distance from him. 

‘And I must be here—at this horrid distance! I 
must leave him among strangers in perhaps his last R 
and he seowled a dumb curse of infuriated misery at 
his ill-fated wife, who once more seemed to him the 
murderess of his life’s companion—his life’s dar- 
ling. 

\ bruptly he broke from her. Not a kiss, or em- 
brace, or worl more did he vouchsafe, but almost 
while her face yet remained turnedafter him, he van- 
ished through the door. She was shocked by the 
sound of his horse’s hoof rattling with reckless and 
dangerous speed along the naked and rugged rock of 
the mountain track which gave access to the wild resi- 
dence of a mountain farm which she had chosen.— 
lier heart seemed to die within her, as the sound died 
away in the high distance of the declivity he was as- 
eending. 

Little did the impatient father, see or heed of his 
road, except its dreadful length. An obstructed jour- 
ney of many mountain miles was before him. He pic- 
tured to himself his darling turning his poor wan face 
incessantly to the door for him each ‘time it opened; 
he heard him faintly asking for him; he imagined his 
life ebbing fast away, and only strangers round; and 
every craggy water-course, every broken gully, where 
the dingy peat-water formed a rivulet; every round of 
pale green verdure indicating the dangerous quagmire 
which he must avoid; the clogging soil of the moun- 
tain's base, spongy with springs; all these seemed to 
his sad eye and soul as so many inhuman foes deaf 
and blind to his agony, and groan, and sweat, rising up 
between him and that house, (that deathbed to his fan- 
cy,) wherein and by which he had already arrived in 
mind, and stood—a childless man. His soul, indeed, 
was there, but round him, eterually recalling it, was 
the same dismal far-stretching distance, the fading 
horizon of mountain rock (for it grew dark) while the 
only life near was that of creatures alien tothe nature 
of man, and his strong sympathies—the kite, the fern- 
owl, and the dismal bittern of the dark-brown marsh.— 
No severer trial of mortal patience can perhaps exist 
than that he was doomed to suffer; that constant con- 
flict between the fond spirit stretching forward, and 
throwing behind all obstacles, and the hindering body, 
in its gradual, tardy, laborious progress, impeded by 
every one, even the least. 

This trial, however, like all human trials, had its 
end. Heapproached his honse. And now every un- 
kind look and tone of the few last dismal weeks, which 
he had been betrayed into towards his uncomplaining, 
unoffending boy, were to be atoned for in one delight- 
fulembrace. For David had made a_ helpmate—a 
companion of him, young as he was; and therefore 
felt no less compunction and real remorse toward him, 
although a child, than toward an adult. With beating 
heart he pulled the string of the door-latch, paused to 
listen, and had the joy to find all noiseless within, pro- 
ving that at least the worst had not occurred—that 
death was notin the house. It seemed that such an 
event must have caused something atleast of confu- 
sion, akin to that tremendous commotion in his own 
nature which its mere conceit had been producing du- 
ring the whole of his journey. He was already at his 
child’s bedside ere any knew of his return. All was 
dim, by the light ofthe small rush taper. What was 
his sudden ease of heart to see one woman, only a 
nurse, tying on his darling’s cap, in all tranquillity !— 
The very suddenness of that ease, that stop of his 
hearts’s long palpitation was of itself a shock. 

“Going to sleep, my precious? One kiss first, 
mine own darling—mine own sweet boy! Forgive 
foolish father—forgive him all his crnel——” 

Bending over him in the dusk, he saw a pretty quiet 
stile on the wanlittle face, but it was not at hi 
The lips had a dreadful formality in their closure; it 
was the chin-band applied to the falling jaw whichthe 
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woman was tying, and which he mistook forthe cap.— 
The truth flashed upon him just as he the 
word father, and he knew that he was now, indeed, no 
father. he frightful appearance of two eye holes in- 
stead of eyes (those beautiful eyes!) produced by two 
small! coins, which the woman had tse there, (ac- 
cording to idle custom) confirmed the sad impression. 
He jerked back his head in horror, for his own lips and 
those of clay, his eyes and those eye-sockets, had 
nearly met. He uttered one deep groan, expressive of 
combined agony and horror, and fell at full length on 
the floor. it was but a minute’s respite. Again he 
was on his feet, standing at the bedfoot, like some effigy, 
with its stony eyes fixed on vacancy, gazing stupified 
on the sad object which the officious nurse had now 
covered with a sheet, sothat he looked only at the 
ghastly outline of the small corpse, with projecting face 
and feet. 

Upto the day of the child’s burial David hardly left 
the fatal chamber, and moved about, looking a thou- 
sand dreadful emotions, but venting none, in almost 
total dumbness. He would not look on that last fright- 
ful duty imposed by afoul and dire necessity for the 
sake of survivors, but mounting horse, rode off in the 
direction of Cwm Carneddan, his wife’s residence.— 
Whether revenge for the fatal lie which had desolated 
it was up and raging in his breaking heart, and hurried 
him towardsthat miserable mother, or that a reeling 
mind led to rush abroad without object, while a depth 
of earth was being interposed between that fair object, 
now becoming a horror and an offence, and the living, 
whom its beauty had so lately gratified—from one of 
these causes, David was absent till the middle of the 
second night. Butofhis return I shall speak in the 
conclusion. 

I was summoned in haste soon after to Llandefelach. 
I was led upstairs, where I found the haggard form of 
the master, apparently searching everywhere for some- 
thing lost, and followed mournfully by two of his she- 
pherds. He turned his hollow eyes on me witha look 
of confused recollection, then giving up his search, 
said disconsolately, ‘He is not here; can you tell 
me where is Peter—my Peter? [look across the world, 
and he is not there. I look upto Heaven, and ask him 
of God, and God will not hear me—not answer me. | 
listen for his little voice all night, and cannot hear it; 
yet I hear it calling in my heart for ever. 1 shall never 
see him more—never hear it more!” 

The unhappy man had, I learned, reached Carned- 
dan, and found his wife in her coffin. The shock of 
his furious and abrupt parting had quickly overpow- 
ered her remains of life. Whether or no his intellects 
were at that time already gone, must for ever remain 
unknown, and unknown, therefore, what was the object 
of his visit. On his return he was wild in his deport- 
ment and looks; he hadlost his hat; he appeared to 
have been immersed in a bog; his horse was discover- 
ed loose on the hill, among the pits of black peat (or 
mawn) where, doubtless, his frenzied rider had passed 
one dismal night. 

Some years after the death of the child I was enter- 
ing a town at a litttle distance from Llandefelach, one 
fine summer's night, by acloudless moon. A_ peal of 
bells (a rather rare accompaniment of our Welsh chur- 
ches) reached my ears, from the church seen dimo) 
an eminence above the humble towr, shrouded by ve- 
nerable trees, from amidst which the mossy thatches 
of the houses, in their grey antiquity, peeped through 
thick foliage. Cows wandered about the rude streets 
of half green rock, steeply sloping down to a lit- 
tle river tambling in a craggy channel, and keep- 
ing a perpetual gentle roar which, deadened by 
the banks, produced an effect as lulling, if not 
as melancholy, as those distant bells. The voi- 
ces of a few children, tempted out to pla 
round a huge oak tree, on agreen sward in the middle 
of this lonely village town, alone broke the monotony of 
those mingled sounds, except when an owl was heard 
froma small ruin ofa castle on a mound beyond that 
mountain brook. 

Knowing this to be the native place of David Bey- 
non, where his aged mother still resided, I thought of 
that unfortunate man, whom the last report I heard 
stated to be in the condition of raving insanity, in a 
receptacle for the mad. I thought of the time when 
he played like one of those little ones, round that tree, 


and obeyed the summons, which I now heard 
from them, in E 
* Boys and girls come out to 


Now the moon shines bright day? we 


' 
: 
, 





, I was startled by the 
, arance of a tall old man, in tattered clothes, 
with long hair and beard quite white, who had been sit- 
tage the foot of the tree, and who, on the children 
pulling him by the withered hands, laughed shrilly, 
and awkwardly joinedin their wild dance, to their 
seeming greatamusement. Nothing but his stature, 
and something mournful and infantile in his half hys- 
terical laugh, distinguished his manners from those of 
the real children, whose companion rather than sport, 
he seemed to be. 

It was not till I had inquired about this poor harm- 
less being at the rustic inn, that I knew that this was 
David Beynon come home to his decrepit mother, to 
finish his mindless existence under the roof where it be- 
gan. 





DRAMATIC. 
From the Knickerbocker of August, 
LONDON THEATRICALS. 

After breakfast with Knowles, we walked together to 
the ’Garrick Club,’ where I passedan hour agreeably 
in looking over the departed heroes of the stage, who 
tapestry the walls of several large rooms and entries. 
To Mrs. Siddons I paid my first homage. [ had already 
seen her in her glorious portrait by Reynolds. What 
a divine woman! One feels the dignity of human nature, 
in asimple contemplation of her features. You but 
fancy her in her fine tragic visions. Your blood is 
congealed, and hairerect, with the contagious inspi- 
ration. If the vain image has this power, what must 
have been the living form and expression? And ©’- 
Neal!—the feeble taper, scarce flickering im an Irish 
hut, that shone afterward tlie brightest, star of the 
British firmament! Is it true, thata woman ran mad 
at her‘ Belvidera,’ and diedin Bedlam? And here, in 
stripling youth, and serious age, is Garrick and Kemble; 
and Cooke stands as a rock of Atlas ;and Kean stalks 
with hyper-tragical strut in Richard. 

The next hour I spent, alone ina box of ‘Covent Garden 
overlooking arehearsal. It was the first time I had seen 
the two muses in their dishabille. A sham exhibition of 
the passions is close on the ridiculous, at best; and 
when the mummery is exposed in this manner, with- 
out the prestige of costume and decoration, it is ridicu- 
lous, outright. Imagine only a number of women and 
men rushing from behind a scene, making arms, and 
throwing themselves into comic o tragic attitudes. 
Oh that’s horrid!’ says the manager; And then he 
casts himself into a situation, by way of model. They go 
out and rush in again upon the same sentiment; and then 
he jumps three feet in the air with joy, at the excel- 
lence ofthe imitation. Iwould rat ersee any com dy 
than this. I strolled, afterward, in the immense space 
filled with the apparatus of the scene. How interes- 
ting to see here the human passions reduced to their 
elements, in potsof rouge, in dishes of tallow, and 
burnt cork! Groves are here leaning sentimentally 
against the wall, and others, erect upon the area, are 
breathing with Arcadian freshness. [ walked through 
the forest of Arden, and made ’the babbling gossip of 
the air cry out Olivia.’ | saw the thunder quietly re- 
posing at the side of asnow-storm, and Cupid’s wings 
fist asleep with Psyche’s petticoat: | studied, toc, the 
customs and manners of the artist, who have here social 
observances; exacting, rigorously, a respect correspon- 
ding with their rank in public favor. The prima hasa 
large room, and several distinctive articles of furniture, 
and takes especial care not to admit youa second rate 
to the dignity ofher acquaintace. If, by the necessities 
of the play, she does embrace you tenderly befove the 
world, this is no reason why she should own you in 
private. Queen Catharine is erying here at her mirror, 





Y| Richard attitudinizes; Anne being a bonnet,with a pet- 


ticoat on a bed-post. ’ Vouchsafe, divine perfection of 
a woman! You have seen Hogarth’s ‘ Theatricals ; this is 
the original. 

t no other period has the English drama been so de- 
graded. Its pleasures, being forsaken by the genteel 
and educated classes, have migrated from the ears al- 
most entirely. The opera, which is a sensual, not in- 
tellectual entertainment, is yet in repute; and a portion 
of good comedy also remains; but the tragic muse sits 
deplorably amidst her empty boxes; h flickering 
and poss her limbs benumbed, and Ay sta 
ping with Beeotian fogs. Macready has thrown his torn 
mantle upon her; Knowles neael wholesome liquor 
in her parched lips; but the principle of life is ." 
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AMERICAN MASONIC 


| he ag the -dancers has come. An elephant 
usurps the place where Garnek stood like a god; and | Wasuineton Invingc.—We are called to the con- 
Harlequin flaunts in motley, Where =iidons drew her’. jeration of the gentleman whose name begins 
tragic robe across the scene. ‘Mother Goose’ hada, mie ; . he hal anne 
hundred nights, and ‘ Ion,’ in its pure and attic spirit OUF artic may an SeeneK segemnty Mage poe Lie vy 
and pollished composition, wlll be content with two or: the New-Yorker: ajournal, by-the-by, save, we think 
three, at Covent Garden; and at Old Drury, they give in this instance, justly and universally admired. How- 
you such a clear and natural representation of hell, in’ ever, the reputation of Mr. Irving is of too substantial 
‘reyse at y ay dispe wi ing t ‘ oie - ; 
Der Freyschuts ,that you may disp say ith seeing he a kind, to be injured by any siege at this late day. The 
original. Ihave seen these great theatres, on a few OC |g York hould : mn : h 1d look 
casions, recalling their haleyon days, as at Talfourd’s *YeW- 4 orker should reco ees See Worms apne Cpee 
first repigsentaton, and Malibran’s adieu for the sea- Irving in letters, as upon Washington in arms, as the 
son, last night. What vivacity, what splendor, what de- hero of country ; and that he has built a shrine in al- 
ightful ant rational enjoyment : 'most every heart, which defies the strong arm of de- 
; 4 traction. But what has been the crimes that could 
AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER. . 
“ . intent provoke so determined an attack? He has said there 
ALBANY, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1839. are more critics than are just. He has vindicated one 
1g with | Of his own crait,Mr. Cooper: a writer, who by culpa- 
,e-| bly entering the arena of politics, has greatly impaired 
Ir 2 well earned and truly deserved literary fame. We 
| have no excuse to offer for this “ grievous fault” of 
' Mr. Cooper's; yet we think the feeling that actuated 
; 7. ’ ‘ — H ; . . Yo } * 
grand, and may be termed a jubilee of the elements. | Mr. Irving’s remark towards him, is say iy in the ex 
It was visible from an‘ early hour, and assumed every | “®™®: and rather auenee ryrricr pee than any other 
conceivable form and colour. At one moment, the en- | emotion. Nor can we help thinking, that Mr. Cooper 
tire zenith seemed canopied with a dense mass of crim-, has too long been the glass-house against which every 
hand has hurled the stone. ‘The before beautiful struc- 
ting transitory streamers, which contained the variega-| ""® S€e™s to be shattered SREP SPA This faet o> 
ted hues of the rainbow. Anon, a mass of etherial fire erating upon a fine mind like his, at lencth turned it 
mto bitter misanthrophy : and the result was, the world 
portion of the pure azure ofthe firmament, with scinti- | has been edified with a“ Home he . — Ms 
lations of light radiating in every direction. Again it which while it evinces the author's power still to write 


” . : ; .¢ vigorously and well, had betterfor his own sak v 
assumed the form of mountains, clouds, ‘fiery shapes’ of,‘ yi — +5 sehna wanete 
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AvuRORA BOoREALIS.—The papers are teemir 
accounts of the unusual brilliancy of this phenon 
non, which manifested itself a few evenings since. 
seems to have been visible over a vast extent of coun- 
try. In this city, its appearance was indescribably 


son fires, radiating from the centre: at intervals emit- 


would appear in bold relief by rendering visible some 


monsters, and then “like the baseless fabric of a vision, seen the light. His opinions between the time of wri- 
melted into thin air.” Its brilliancy continued una-; ting these satirical volumes, and those of the “ Trav- 
bated until near midnight, when the heavens assumed ¢lling Bachellor,” of former years, have undergone too 
their wanted appearance. | serious a change to be correct; and renders one of these 

Philosophers of the most profound erudition, have productionsa brilliant absurdity. Nevertheless, who 
each in their turn, advanced and alvocated theories re-| that has read the * Last of the Mohicans,” and * The 
lative to the cause of this singular effect ; none of which: Pilot,” does not look upon their author as one that has 


theories stand the test of close scrutiny, and there still exalted American literature. His deseription of natu- 


. 2 ; ' oa 
seems to be no general settled belicf on the subject.’ yal scenes—the Forest and the Ocean—are by all allow- | 


A few generations since, and such exhibitions, were ¢4 ty be unsurpassed. Mr. Irving, doubtless sensibly 
conceived omnious of impending evil, and their recur-' gejr this, when he gave his remarks, unrestrained to the 
rence was reverted to as having been the precurser of public ; and if by so doing he has provoked the “ hot 
most moral and political revulsions. Is it not the paste” of some, he doubtless consoles himself. as he 
. - - . t 
mere workings ofthe grand engine of nature in the act ought, with the natural reflection, that the most clubs 
of regenerating and resolving into its original elements are thrown in those trees that bear the best fruit; and 
*,¢ . . . . . . ‘ . bd 

of purity, the gasses vitiate 1 in contributing their quota 7 - pany 

" * of animal and vegetable life? rand, ms likewise, if he has told an untruth, by signifying there 
to the suppor fs animal an gets dle lite! © are is more criticism than justice, he doubtless has the 
such stufl as dreams are mad of. In whatsoever from comfort of not being alone in such an opinion. 
matter is tangible, whether animal or vegetable, oon 


its embryo germination, it expands and becomes per-| Fanny anpoTHer Porms.—For sale by W. C. Lit 


le.-—Why Halleck should forso many years persevere 
'in keeping the public from this delightful’ collection 
| of verse, is more than we can imigine. It certainly 
cannot have been from the cause so often stated—that 
ef being made up of severe personality. The most 
acrid parts are so finely flavored with other ingredients, 


fected in its structure and attributes; it serves the ends 
of its creation, and is destined, to yield obedience to 
the imperious law of nature which dooms to mutation | 
all sublunary objects Putresence supervenes and the} 
noisome gasses are disenzayed which ascend into the 
labratory of nature preparatory to their being assimila-| 
tell to the wants ofanew growth. To effec: this desi-| 


rable object heat was destined to lend a powerful anx-| ©" 
jliay aid, and for that purpose was disseminated over) viding such has been the cause Mr. Halleck must febor 
the entire face of nature in the form of electricity, either, under more than his proportion of that refined sensitive- 
positive or negative, which is stimulated into action by| ness, so common to his fraternity. Although the Poem 
of Fanny possessed much of the poetic, it has been 
while in the act of its transmition into a state of primi- chiefly, and correctly, admired for its dramatic and sa- 
tive purity, the heavens manifest the appearance spoken tirieal character. The incidents throughout are fa- 
of, the amount of light and situation, ofthe planets ac-} miliar and interesting ; and the invention of the finale 
counting for the difference of its appearance at differ- catastrophe—the falling chandelier, would be worthy 
ent times. of an origination from Shak>speare. How strongly it 
At all events the study and attempt to ratiocinate this| reminds us, for simplicity and ingenuity, of the “stolen 
point cannot but be attended with advantageous results) 'kerchief’—the hinge on which the whole machinery 
to all ages and conditions of mankind; as its tendency of Othello turns. The entire writing of Halleck are 
is to elevate the mind, and imperceptibly lead to a more) peculiar for. shrewd observation, and fine mental im 
clear and proper appreciation of the infinite munifi-/ agery- He is mot the poet of Faticy, but that of thought, 


cence and wisdom of the Creator 


that even the person for whom the dose was prepare], 
can, we aresure swallow it with perfect ease. Pro- 


the accumulation of a superabundance of vapour ; and 





or 





vivid and intense. This, combined with lively sallies 












of wit, has ma le his works admired as we!l in the coun- 
ting-house, as the college. Tis style of blending pa- 
thos and humour in almost the same sentence at the 
same time, being alike free from te morbidity of griet 
and the broad-grin of valgarity, has made him more 
generally read than any of our Poets. As an instance 
of pleasure derived (vom this style of writing, the con- 
eluding song of Fanny, quote! in another column, ‘s 
searcely surpasssed in the language. 

However, we do not look upon Fanny as the best 
production contained in this elezant volume. The 
Recorder is infinitely its superior. In the last men- 
tioned, poetry less frequently dwindles into prose. A- 
bove all, we like it from the liberal compliments show- 
ered upon his cotemporaries insong. ‘Theyshew him 
without envy ; possesse! of that true nobleaess of sf - 
rit, which do honor to himself, and rank him amon 
the most generous, as well as best of poets. To verify 
our remarks, we select the following detached parts ef 
the Recorder, which we think are beautiful : 


* ° “ * - . 


But let that pass. As I have said, 
There’s naught, save laurels, on your head, 
And time has changed my clustering hair, 
And shower’d the snow flakes thickly there; 
And though our lives have ever been, 
As different as their different scene; 
Mine more renown'd for rhymes than riches, 
Yours less for scholarship than speeches; 
Mine pass’din low-roof’d leafy bower, 
Yours in high halls of pomp and power, 
Yet are we, be the moral told, 
Alike in one thing—growing old, 
Ripen’d like summer’s cradled sheaf, 
Faded like autunan’s falling leaf— 
And nearing, sail and signal spr ead, 
The quiet anchorage of the dead. 
For such is human life, wherever 
The voyage of its bark may be, 
On home's green-bank’d and gentle river, 
Or the world’s shoreless, sleepless sea. 
om ” > * * 
I know that you are modest, know 
That when you hear your merit's praise, 
Your cheeks quick blushescome and gv, 
Lilly and rose-leaf, sun and snow, 
Like maidens’ ontheir bridal days. 
I know that you would fain decline 
To aid me and the sacred nine, 
In giving to the asking earth 
‘] he story of your wit and worth; 
For if-there be a fault to cloud 
The brightness of your clear good senees, 
It is, and be the fact allow’d, 
Your only failing—Dirripence! 
An Amiable weakness—given 
To justify the sad reflection, 
That in this vale of tears not even 
A ***** iscomplete pefection, 
A most romantic detestation 
Of power and place, of pay and ration; 
A strange unwillingness to carry 
The weight of honour on your shoulders, 
For which you have been named, the very 
Sensitive Plant of officeholders, 
A shrinking bashfulness, whose grace 
Gives beauty to your manly face. 
Thus shades the green and growing vine 
The rough bark of the mountain pine, 
Thus round her freedom’s waking steel 
Harmodius wreathed his country’s myrtle ; 
And thus the golden lemon’s peel 
Gives fragrance to a bowl of turtle. 
+ * . 7 * * 
True, “many a flower,” the poet sings, 
“Is born to blush unseen” 
But you, although you blush, are not 
The flower the poets mear. 
In vain you wooed a lowlier lot ; 
In vain you clipp’d your eagle-wings— 
Talents like yours are not forgot 
And buried with earth's common things. 
No! my dear ***** I would give 
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My laurels, living and to live, 
Or as much cash as you could raise on 
Their value, by hypothecation, 

To be, forone enchanted hour, 

In beauty, majesty, and power, 

W hat you for forty years have been, 
The Oberon of life's fairy scene. 


















Tae Concrrt.—Mr, Knight's of Mondsy evening 
last, at Stanwix Hall, was all the heart could desire.— 
We had expected much from the reputation that pre- 
ceeded his entrance among us, and we realised every 
exnectation. > possesses ad-ligh Jal tenor voice, 
and uses itskilfully. Many of th: m-+lodies were his 
own composition —* Cupid among the .roses,” which, 
to his shame be it said, stil! rem tias ia manu script is «8, 
The 
incident contained therein, is ex eelingly happy.— 
his 


rare asong as we in a lons tim: have 'istened to. 


“She wore a wrevh of roses’’—aeccorling to 
own singing o°it—especially the list stanza, is beyond 
description be vatiful. Mr. K. was assisted through the 
evening, by Miss Jackson, of ovr city, on the Piano, 
and Mr. Andrewsof Troy, on the violin. The Fan- 
tasia hy Miss J. displayed a perfect knowledge of musi- 
cal efiect. Her delicate and rapid performanée, her fin- 
gers runnin over the keys like electric sparks, pro- 
ducing sonvts, that for the time, gives a taste of Eden ; 
would convince greater stoics than ourselves that “‘mu- 
sic is divine.” Nor did Mr. Andrew's play ‘second 
fidile.’ There was peculiar brilliancy in his style 
upon the violin, which trilled us continually. We 
visited often by such concerts, 


” 


hope to have our city 
aid we also hope it will recaivea lorzer attendance. — 
The thin audience of Monlay eveniaz was enouzh to 
discourage not Mr. Knight, but one accustomed to 
disappointment. However, the sultry air of the eve- 
ning mast hive kept numbers away. Should Mr. K. at 
any future time appear, we are confident, he will meet 
a reception more to his liking. 





Juvenile Depository, and Youth's Mental Cas*et.— 
This is the title of a very interesting little publication, 
the first and second number of which, we have just re- 
ceived. "The Denozitory ts conducted by Mr. Luther 
Pratt, of Skeneatleus, already favorably known to the 
public, as the editor of several interesting and useful 
works. The Depository is chiefly designed for youth, 
and from the numbers before us, we can with great 
pleasure recommend it to the favorable notice of all 
who have the charge of youth. Each volume, when 
completed, contains 432 pages, at the price of one dol- 
lar per annum—cheap enough in all conscience. 

Mr. James S. Gould, of the Albany Apprentice Li- 
brary, is authorise 1to receive subscriptions. 


Qur pourtics.—A_ circumstance transpired a few 
days since, which has brought us a communication 
from a friend in which he wishes to know whether our 
paper is to meddle with the politics of the day. We 
distinctly answer No. Our paper is to be strictly a 
Musonic and Literary Journal, and asking as we do the 
patronage of our brethren and friends of both parties, 
propriety and fair dealing leaves us but one course to 
pursue, which we shall most-strictly adhere to. We 
have, in common with every citizen, our particular no- 
¢ ons of men and things, and in the exercise of our princi- 
ples asa freeman, we shall take the liberty of belonging 
to either party, or bothas is most agreable. This be- 
longs to us and not to our patrons. Qur readers have 
now our political views, and we trust they will be sa- 
« sfactory. 





Harvest.—From every section of this vast union, 
accounts continue to be received proclaiming this sea- 
son as unsually prolific in its “yield,” in requital of the 
toils of the husbandman. Smiling plenty isan inmate 
ef the house of every frugal farmer and his concious 
independence places him, in the scale of happiness far 
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above the denizens of cities. The machinations ot 
politicians and speculators can have but little effect in 
clouding serenity of hisexistence. He draws his support 
from the bowels of the earth, and the consciousness of his 
usefulness bids him pe re; “for he who makes, by 
tilliage, two blades of grass grow, where but one grew 
before, is of more intrinsie use in community than the 
subduerof nations.” 





Melancholly Occurrence.—Dhomas Lockwood, a re- 
spectable English resident, of this city, drowned him- 
self afew days since, while laboring under a fit of par- 
tisl derangement. Although somewhat beforehanded, 
he has of late been anticipating want ; and it is suppo- 
sedthis unhappy state of mind, has produced the sad 
result which we have stated.” Biis body was found’ on 
Monday last, He has left a wife and three children to 
mourn his untimely fate. 
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At aregular meeting of Temple Encampment No. 


day, the 6th day of Sept. 1839, 
The following officers were elected: 


M. EE. S. Jonathan Eights, Grand Commander. 
* James McKown, Gener iissimo. 

John O Cole, Capt. General. 

John M. Garfield, Prelate. 

William F. Walker, Sen. Warden. 

George B. Glendening, Jun Warden. 

William Voorhees, Treasurer. 

John I Goewey, Recorder. 

Jesse P. Mitchell, Warder. 

*¢ Augnstua Wilder, Standard Bearer. 

Gerrit W. Ryckman, Sword Bearer. 
braham Sickles, Sentinel. 





TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 

At ameeting of Apollo Lodge No. 49, held at St. John’s 
Hall in the city of Troy, on Wednesday 11th inst., 
to pay the last respects tothe remains of the late 
Lewis Lyon of this city, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 
Whereas, Almighty God, in the exercise of a wise 

but mysterious Providence, has suddenly and unexpec- 

tedly taken from the world the soul ofour dear lamented 
brother, Lewis Lyon and thereby called a large circle of 

friends, the members of the Masonic Fraternity, and a 

fondly attached family, severely toa mourn their loss. 

Resolved, That while the way of the Providence 
we are now called to lament, is inscrutably and deeply 
affecting, we bow with submissicn and reverential 
awe. 

Resolved, That this fraternity symovathize deeply 
in the sorrows of the friends, and particularly those of 
the immediate family, now so sorely bereaved. 

Resolved, That we view in this dispensation a so- 
lemn and impressive admonition to us ofthe shortness 
and uncertainty of life, and the great duty to be also rea- 
dy. 

Resolved, That we commend ourselves and the 
friends who on this occasion are called to mourn, to 
the keeping of Almighty God, who has promised to be 
the stay and the comfort of-all the afflicted. 

Resolved, That the secretary be authorised to trans- 
mit a eopy of the foregoing to the family of the deceas- 
ed, and that these resolutions be published in the Ame- 
rican Masori: Register. 





S. C. LEGGETT, Sec. 


ITEMS. 

A new sort of Clover has been imported into Erg 
land from Asia, which is said may be cut every month 
or if allowed will grow to the enormous height of 12 to 
15 feet. Each grain produces 300,000 seeds. 


We understand that the Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. John 
H. Prentiss and Family of this City, and the Rev. Dr. 
Beman, of Troy, whe returned from Evrye in the 
Great Western. 

Sunday Schéol Union. —The Sunday Schools cele- 
brated their Anniversary on Tuesday last. The Park 
was filled with Teachers and Papils, who moved in 
Procession down either side of State to Market street. 
and thence North and Sonth to the North Dutch ard 








ist Presbyterian Churches, where interesting and ap- 


<Y COMPANION. 


held at St. John’s Hall, in the city of Albany, on Fri-|' 


15 


propriate exercises were ‘observed. The day was 
bright, and the scene one of great moral beauty. 


Yellow Fever inthe Mississippi Steamboats.—The 
Wheeling — Times of Saturday says, that this 
dreadful disease has made its way into the. steamboats 
on the Mississippi. ‘The Mormon and Fusileer, which 
arrived recently atthe mouth of the Ohio, had fifteen 
deaths on board by the yellow fever, the former 4, the 
latter 11. They were all buried at the mouth. 


The Archbishop of Sweden, Wallen, died lately at 
Stockholm. He was the author of the translation of 
the psalms. 

Sir Robert Clayton died on the 15th of August, aged 
93 years. He was a major in the army in 1785. 

One of the Africans, belonging to the company re- 
cently captured inthe Amistad, died in jail at New 
Haven, on the 4th inst, His disease was a sort of dy- 
sentery. 

General Sir James Stewart died at Sheltenham on 
the 19th of August. He was the oldest officer in the 
British army, having entered as a cornet in 1761. 














~ MARRIED. 
On Wednesday, 11th inst. at Minaville, Montgomery 
co. by the Rev. James Stevenson, Elias A. Brown, to 
Louisa A., e dest daughter of J. Cady, Esq. 
At Chatham, N. J. onthe 15th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Milnor, the Rev. John S. Stone, D. D. to Marvy, 
daughter of James Kent, Esq. f 





DIED. 

On the 2d inst. at his residence in the town of Black 
Rock, Adiel Sherweod, Esq. aged 55 years. 

On the 2d inst. at Marshall, Mich., Mrs. Jane E. 
Crary, wife of Hon. Isaac E. Crary. 

On Saturday last, atthe residence of his son-in-ies 
C.R. Anderson; Esq. Ezra Cloyes, aged 62, of Mor- 
risville, Madison co. 

At Hamburgh, N. Y. on the 2st ult. of hydro 
phobia, Loretta L. daughter of Paul and Hannah 
Wheeler, aged 7 yearsand 6 days. She died on the 
13th day after bite of the dog, and the 5th after the 
commencement of the hydrophobia symptoms. 

At Carolina, Montgomery co. Texas, on the 16th 
July Mr. Joseph Walden, in the 32d year of his age, 
son of Jacob J. Walden, of Walden, Orange co. 

On Tuesday last, at Troy, Lewis Lyon, aged 41 
years, 

[His remains were attended to their last home, by 
the brethren of Appollo Lodge, and invited brethren 
ifrom Albany, escorted by the Troy Citizens’ Corps, 
and Troy Greys. The church funeral service, was 
performed by the Rev. Br. Van Kleeck ; after which 
the usual Masonic services were gone through by Br. 
A. J. Rosseau, im a solemn and impressive manner, 
before a large concourse of brethren and citizens, each 
vying with the other, in rendering honor, to where ho 
nor was so justly due.—£d. | 


Another Revolutionary Pensioner gone.—Died, near 
Hopewell, N. J., on the 24th ult. William Stives, aged 
82, arespectable member of the Baptist Church for the 
past 40 years. 

In New York, on the 10th inst. after ashort illness, 
David Graham, Esq. counsellor at law, in the 69 year 
of his age. 

On the 6th iust. of consumption, Lieut. Wm. H. 
Campbell, U. S. Navy. aged 43 years. His remains 
were interred with military honors from the Navy 
Yard at Brooklyn. 


“WANTED—A boy between 14 and 16 years, to 
jan the Printing bu iness. Enquire ac this office. 
SST 


F''4 GREENE HALLECK’S POETRY.—A naw 
edition. Fanny, and other Poems, with a plate, 
Lifeof Wilberforce, by his sons, 
Spark's Life of George Washington. 
The Works of Benj. Franklin. 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Bincrofi’s History of United States, 
Writings of Charles Dickens, Boz. 
The Cheap Edition of Waverly Novels, at 2s only 
Works of Benj Johnson, complete in 1 vol. 
Constiadiiapete Tilustrated. — 
American Séenéry, Lakes, Rivers, &c. &e. by Bartlete 


for sale by W.C. LITTLE, corner of State st., 
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For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 
SONNETS. 
TO RUIN. 


: Where Nature stands aghast 
And wrings her hands in silent agony —Kiaxe Wuarre. 





Grey tombstone of the l’ast—arts, domes and feuds, 
Like those who gave them birth, beneath thee rest ; 
And undisturbed the sea bird builds his nest, 
Where god-like Ceasars once led multitudes 
To fake sublime! And too—frail monument 
At glory’s sepulehre—bright forms that lent 
A rain-bow loveliness to life, have pressed 
The dust where thine oblivious shadow falls! 
While gazing on thee, how the living heart appalls, 
And ah, how all ambition’s phantoms fade! 
Llope’s myriad sunbeams quenehtheir bright array 
Within a coming storm. L e 
The warrior trusted, fai fray 
His form is stretched in desolate decay. 
THE SLANDERER. 


! By treacherous ambush, or more treacherous smiles, 
Embracing while he stabs the heart that met 
His specious seeming with unguarded breast—Monrcomery. 


Thou living Leprous, whose contagion spread 
Sear spots of shame on brows where beauty shone; 
Thou human Upas, breathing poison on 
Aught daring to approach thy region dread; 
Thou walking reptile, by whose venom’d tongue 
Was friendship’s trusting heart deep pierced and wrung: 
Black darkness follows thy malignant tread! 
The good do shun thee asa dy ody bowl 
That burns life’s growing verdure from the soul; 
And, doomed within thy loathsome self to dwell! 
Guilt looks thy form upon, and breathes so free, 
That all ofvice at once seemschanged to thee ; 
Nor would Death break thy green-heart’s saffron shell, 
To let from earth-born breast arise the fumes of Llell. 
TO—— 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream—Braon. 


Night draws its sweet serenity of air 

Around, and soothes me as the looks I love 

Have soothed me oft. The moon sails like a dove 
Far up the sky, on some kind errand there. 
As its soft brilliance lights the stars, and thro ws 

A silver lustre through the dark expanse, 
] think of one, who on life’s morning rose 

So beautiful I could not b'lieve her glance 

Was real—And while scenes return so sweet, 
Through every vein a thrill of rapture glows; 
Yes—Empress of my soul! [ think of thee, 

To bend my heart in homage at thy feet ; 
For life would all be midnightdark to me, 
Without thine angel beaming ministry. 

Albany Sept. 1839. 





THE WINDS. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





Ye winds, ye unseen currents of the air, 

Softly ye played a few brief hours ago; 
Ye bore the murmuring bee; ye tossed the hair 

O’er maiden cheeks, that took a fresher glow; 
Ye rolled the round white cloud thro’ depths of blue; 
Ye shook from faded flowers the lingering dew; 
Before you the catalpa’s blossoms flew, 

Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow. 


How are ye changed! Ye take the cataract’s sound, 
Ye take the whiripool’s fury and its might; 

The mountain shudders as ye sweep the ground; 
The valley woods lie prone beneath your flight. 

The clouds before you sweep like eagle's past; 

‘Che homes of men are rocking in your blast; 

Ye lift the roofs like autumn leaves, and cast, 
Skyward, the whirling fragments out of sight. 


The weary fowls of heaven make wing in vain, 
To scape your wrath; ye seize and dash themdead. 
_ the earth ye drive the roaring rain; 
he harvest becomes a river's bed; ~ 
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And torrents tumble from the hills around, 
Aut CilianjeMin mares mepiers ood 
w voi i tempest’s sound, 
Rise, as the rething floods close overhead. 


Ye dart upon the deep, straight is heard 
A wilde? ree, and pale, and pray; 
Ye fling its waters round you, as a bird 
Flings o’er his shivering plumes the fountain’s spray. 
See! to the breakin the sailor clings; 
Ye scoop the ocala ie briny springs, . 
And take the mountain billow on your wings, 
And pile the wreck Of navies round the bay. 


Why rage ye thus?— no strife for liberty 

Has you mad; no tyrant, strong thro’ fear, 
Has aes pinions, till ye wrenched them free, 

measured atmosphere: 

m where ye blow; 
deep to come and go; 
Earth’s solemn woods were yours, her wastes of snow, 
Her isles where summer blossoms all the year. 










© ye wild winds! a mightier Power than yours 
in chains upon the shores of Europe lies; 
The sceptred throng, whose fetters he endures, 
Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes: 
And armed warriors all round him stand, 
And, as he struggles, tighten every band, 
And lift the heavy spear, with threatening hand, 
To pierce the victim, should he strive to rise. 


Yet oh, when that wronged Spirit of our race 
Shall break, assoon he must, his long-worn chains, 

And leap in freedom from from his prison-place, 
Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 

Let him not rise, like these mad winds of air, 

To waste the loveliness that time could spare, 

To fill the earth with wo, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veins. 


But may he like the Spring-time come abroad, 
Who crumbles winter's gyves with gentle might, 
When in the genial breeze, the breath of God, 
Come spouting up the unsealed springs to light; 
F lowers start from their dark prisons at his feet, 
The woods, long dumb, awake to hymnings swee t, 
And morn and eve, whose glimmering almost meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night. 


BRILLIANT RHYMES. 
FROM THE POEM OF FANNY. 
He took at Jupiter a shilling’s worth 
_ Of gazing, through the showman’s telescope; 
Sounds as of far-off bells came on his ears, 
He fancied ’twas the music of the spheres. 





He was mistaken, it was no such thing, 

"T'was Yankee Doodle play’d by Scudder's band; 
He mutter’d, as he linger’d listening, 

Something of freedom and our happy land 
Then sketch’d, as to his home he hurried fast 
This segtimental song—his saddest, and his last. 


Young thoughts have music in them, love 
And happiness their theme; 
And music wanders in the wind 
That lulls a morning dream. 
And there are angel voices heard, 
In childhood’s frolic hours, 
When life is but an April day 
Of sunshine and of showers. 


There’s music in the forest leaves 
When summer winds are there. 
And in the laugh of forest gris 
That braid their sunny hair. 
The first wild bird that drinks the dew, 
From violets of the spring, 
Has music in his song, and in 
The fluttering of his wing. 


There’s music in the dash of waves 
When the swift bark cleaves their foam; 

There’s music heard upon her deck, 
The mariner’s song of home, 

When moon and star beams smiling meet 
At midnight on the sea— 








And there is music—once a week 
In Scudder’s balcony. ‘ 


< 
But the music of young thoughts too goon 
Is faint, and dies away, 
And from our morning dreams we wake 
To curse the coming day. 
And childhood’s frolic hours are brief, 
And oft in after years 
Their memory comes to chill the heart, 
And dim the eye with tears. 





To-day, the forest leaves are green, 
They'll wither on the morrow, 

And the maiden’s laugh be changed ere long 
Tothe widow wail of sorrow. 

Come with the winter snows, and ask 
Where are the forest birds? 

The answer is a silent one, 
More eloquent than words. 


The moonlight music of the waves 
In storm is heard no more, 

When the living lightning mocks the wreck 
At midnight on the shore, 

And the mariner’s song of home has ceased, 
His corse is on the sea— 

And music ceases when it rains 
In Seudder’s balcony. 


PRINTERS.—The foliowing reduced prices will hereaf- 
ter be charged for printing types, at BRUCE'S New- York 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hali Place. 


ica, - - - - 38 cents a Ib. 
Small Pica, - - 40 do. 
Long Primer, > 42 do. 
Bourgevis, : - - 46 do. 
Brevier, - - - 54 do. 
Minion, - - - 66 do. 
Nonpareil, - - - 84 do. 
Agate, - - : 108 do. 


Pearl, - - - 140 do. 

Crnamental letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months: but we wish at 
this time to encourage short credit or cash purchases, and wi'l 
therefore make @ discount of five per cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash 

We nave recently added te our former extensive assortmert s¢- 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental} letter, embracing 
Cond d, Extra Cond 1, Extended, Outhne, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced Black, &«. 100 new Flowers, 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming aliogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assurtment of Printing ‘I'ypes in the United 





States, ang absulutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other article that i> necessary for a printing 
Printers of newspapers who publish this t three 


times before the Ist of November, 1839, sending us one ofthe 
publications, will receive payment when they purchase from the 
feundry four tines the amvunt of thei- bill. 
GEOKGE BRUCE & CO. 
New York, Sept. 1839. 


are OFFIC E——City and county of Albany, Augurt 
7, 1839. 

ELECTION NOTICE—A general election is to be held in the 
county of A bany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days of N. vember next, 
at which will be chogen the officers mertioved inthe nouce fiom 
the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed, 

MICHAEL ARTCHER, Sherif, 
State o. New York Secretary’s Office, 
A bany, Aug. 15, 1839. 

Sir—Notice is hereby given you that the term of service of 
James Powers, a Seuator of the (hird S-nate District of this state 
will expire on tne last day of December next, and tha’ a senator 
is to be chosen in that disirict, to which the county of whichyou 
are sheriff belongs atthe gcneral elect on to be held en the fourth, 
fifth and saxth days of November next, 

You will als, take notice, that a vacancy has been cacred in 
the representation ofthe T:ird Senate Dis rict, by the death of 
Noadiah Johuson, a senator from that district, whose term of of- 
fice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840: and 
that a senator to supply the said vacancy is to be chosen at the 
said next general election, 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is tobe submitted to the pe pleat the said election, 
at which the electors are te vote, “* For the election of Mayors by 
the People,” or “* Against the election of Mayers by the People.” 
At the same election the following officers'are tobe chosen, viz: 
Three members of Assembly. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, S>cretary of State. 

N B. You are to give notice of the aforesaid eect Dy BR wri ing 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
annex thereto a cepy of hisnoice. You are aise to publch the 
said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in yorr 
Courty. 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 
Ie Published every Saturday by L,G. HOP FMAR . 
OPPOSITE THE EAGLE TAVERS, ALBARY. 

Terms —To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents a year.’ ‘To subscribers who receive their ers 
wy mail, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4th 

umber. No subscription received fur a less term than 
one year, Baek numbers at all times furnished. 











